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"ASTREE," THE FIRST FRENCH NOVEL. 

The renaissance of French fiction was later than that of 
French poetry or of French thought in other fields. A 
natural result of this is that when it came it was not, as the 
lyrics of the drama of the Pleiad had been, a classical re- 
vival, but it was made up from three main sources, Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian. The nature of these influences and 
of their first manifestations in France must be briefly con- 
sidered before we can rightly estimate the first significant 
work of literary art in which they were combined, the "As- 
tree " of Urfe, whose first volumes appeared in the same year 
as Beroald de Verville's " Moyen de Parvenir" (1610), and 
from which it is customary and in a sense justifiable to date 
the beginning of the independent and unbroken evolution 
of French fiction. 

This backward glance at the obscure origins of the "As- 
tree" has been made clear for us by the admirable, clear, 
and systematic work of Heinrich Koerting, in his introduc- 
tion to his " History of the French Novel in the Seventeenth 
Century." The works that he has examined are in large 
part unattainable in America, and for the rest intrinsically 
dreary. I have been glad to rely in large measure on his 
statements, and have found very little elsewhere with which 
to supplement them. Indeed, this may be said for the en- 
tire period which he has covered, in which he is distinctly 
superior in knowledge and sagacity to the few Frenchmen 
who have followed him. Brunetiere and Lanson are here 
less happy than usual, and the monograph of Lebreton on 
the French novel in the seventeenth century contains little 
that he might not have learned from his German predeces- 
sor, to whom I wish to express once more my constant 
debt for information and suggestion. 

The foreign elements out of which the French ideal pas- 
toral and chivalrous novel was to grow begin to show them- 
selves first in the translation into French of the Spanish 
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"Amadis of Gaul," which may well have originated in France 
itself, or even in England, but came back across the Pyr- 
enees in a form that united the objective naivete of the old 
epic with at least a foreshadowing of the subjectivity and 
psychological interest that was to characterize the new fic- 
tion, and to make this book, as a German critic (Braunfels) 
has said, "the progenitor of the modern novel of every 
tongue." "Amadis" attracted the attention of Francis I. 
during his captivity at Madrid, and on his return to France 
he arranged for a translation that began to appear in 1543 
and was finished in 1548, to be followed by ten others and 
countless continuations. It met with an immediate success, 
and continued to be widely read in France for more than 
two hundred years. It will be remembered that the wise 
author of "Don Quixote" excepted the first four books of 
it from fire ; and if we will examine it with patient and un- 
prejudiced eyes, we shall find in it the first model of pol- 
ished novelistic conversation and of romantic adventure. 
Modify, then, its realistic treatment of love to adapt it to 
changed standards of decorum, substitute gallantry for love, 
and omit nearly all of its magic and demonology, and you 
have the germs of the seventeenth-century romance. 

Now this substitution of gallantry for love-making of a 
more material type was greatly aided by another and more 
artificial foreign influence, the revival through translations of 
the erotic romances of the Greeks, or rather of course of the 
Alexandrians. Why those extremely involved sensational 
and artificial tales should have charmed this age is a curious 
problem in social psychology. Certain it is that what we 
regard literary virtues were their faults, and our faults their 
virtues. Certain, too, that Urfe, the Scuderys, and their 
fellows, learned more of their artistic perversity from this 
source than from any other. It is to them that we owe the 
paradoxical notion that the object of the story-teller is to 
hide the story, as a snake, to use one of their own images, 
coils his body around his head. To us this is an exaspera- 
tion ; to them it was a charm of which they were wholly con- 
scious. One of the most talented of the French translators 
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(Amyot) says in a preface that his author "begins in the 
middle of his story, which causes at first a great surprise to 
the readers, and begets in them an ardent desire to find out 
the beginning; and yet he draws them on so well by the in- 
genious arrangement of his tale that one does not quite un- 
derstand what one has read at the beginning of the first book 
until one has reached the end of the fifth. And when one 
gets there, one has even greater eagerness to see the end 
than one had at the beginning, so that the mind always 
remains in suspense until the close, which leaves the reader 
satisfied" — unless, we may add, he prefers, after this warn- 
ing, not to begin at all. It is thus to the Greek novel that 
we owe the pestilent excrescence of the episodes, of which 
the "Astree," a fair sample, counts thirty-three, and even 
"Don Quixote" does not escape the infection. 

The Greek novels were done into Italian and Spanish 
early in the sixteenth century, and first showed their influ- 
ence there. In France the translations begin with Amyot's 
"Theagenes and Chariclee," in 1549, and the influence 
on independent novel-writing does not appear till the next 
century. Translations, however, were numerous, and had 
the general effect of diverting the interest from adventure, 
where it had centered in the older romance, to a sort of de- 
cadent toying with love, thus contributing to its transforma- 
tion into gallantry, to which allusion has been already made. 
Another element derived from these decadents is a marked 
aristocratic tone. Urfe and the rest write neither for nor 
about any one who has anything to do. The convention 
of shepherd and shepherdess is, as Lanson has excellently 
said, " a mere transcription into literature of the life of aristo- 
cratic society. These shepherds and nymphs are the men 
and women who have nothing to do, whose peculiar and 
chief occupation therefore is a product of their social con- 
nections. These men and women desire, pursue, avoid one 
another — in short, they exercise the profession of love." 
War has just enough place in the novel to mark the nobil- 
ity of the characters. Urfe's Celadon would not be an 
ideal lover if he never had a sword in his hand, but he 
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makes haste to sheathe it. He is a gentleman, not a soldier. 
This matter is regarded as so important by the authors that 
they are careful in their introductions to prevent all possible 
misconstruction. Urfe, in the preface to his first volume, 
bids his shepherdess reply to a critic, "that thou art not, 
nor those that follow thee, any of those needy shepherdess- 
es who to gain their livelihood lead their flocks to pasture, 
but you have adopted this condition only to live more gently 
and without constraint." Nor must we forget that this pas- 
toral dolcefar niente had a peculiar attraction for the France 
of this generation, oppressed socially and financially, worn 
out by the wars of the League, and somewhat undeceived in 
its renascent hopes. 

Dr. Koerting would ascribe also to the Greek models the 
soullessness, not to say the woodenness, of the characters 
in this pastoral and chivalrous fiction, but it is more proba- 
ble that both sets of writers paid the same penalty for the 
same fault. One cannot be deliberately artificial with im- 
punity. Good psychology must have its roots in a more hon- 
est realism than these real writers were willing to attempt, or 
would indeed have thought consistent with their art. And 
the same will apply to the descriptions. The landscape in 
the Greek, as in the French, work is conventional, set with 
no details that might mark a trace of individual feeling. 
"The ideal of beauty in landscape for both," says Dr. Koer- 
ting, "is the well-watered park, the pretty garden; even 
the vegetable garden, that seems so prosaic to us, arouses 
their boundless enthusiasm." 

The first independent piece of French fiction on these 
lines is by a certain Martin Fumee, and purports to be trans- 
lated from the Greek of x\thenagoras. Internal evidence 
betrays the true date of its composition, however, beyond 
any question. Its title is "Of True and Perfect Love." It 
was published in 1599, and continued popular for at least 
half a century, as is shown by a satiric allusion in Sorel's 
"Polyandre" (V., 301). Almost all the idealistic fiction of 
the century bears trace of this Hellenic influence, to which 
also the drama owes at least the names of its characters. 
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The Precieux, and all who sympathized with them, were 
naturally drawn to it. It yielded gradually to the realistic- 
satiric novel, and to the influence of Moliere, to reappear 
again in changed and purified estate in Fenelon's "Tele- 
maque " (1699). 

The third important influence from abroad that we note 
in the French fiction of the seventeenth century is that of 
the novelets picarescas, or vagabond novels of the Spaniards, 
beginning with the remarkable "Lazarillo de Tormes," and 
closing for our purposes with the "Estevanillo Gonzales" of 
1646. Very many of those works were translated, and they 
form the main and undoubted source of the realistic fiction 
that begins with Barclay's "Euphormio" and continues 
throughout the century till it merges its current with the re- 
alistic comedy. But since this Spanish work influenced al- 
most solely the French realists and left hardly a trace on the 
ideal romancers, it will be well to defer the consideration of 
it for the present, and turn to the fourth or pastoral element, 
in which Italy united with Spain in furnishing admired mod- 
els to France. 

That the mock simplicity of the pastoral, whether in 
prose or verse, should be sought in periods characterized 
by a lassitude caused either by overexertion or by too rapid 
social development, is not unnatural. When men grow 
weary of the tax that our complex order and the spur of 
progress lay on them, it is natural that they should turn to 
a mode of life which in its idealized form seems to unite 
freedom with stability, a reasonably secure existence with 
comparatively little effort, but yet enough to preserve one 
from the troubles of ennui, with leisure to enjoy nature and 
cultivate the arts, combining thus individual liberty with so- 
cial security. And then, what is quite as important to the 
literary treatment of this dreamland, it puts the shepherdess 
on terms of social equality with the shepherd, and so gives 
freer scope to the poetic fancy. 

It is natural, then, that we should find the pastoral most 
eagerly received, as Dr. Koerting observes, in those periods 
when the real world, stirred by events of uncommon sad- 
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ness, gives a double reason to wish one's self in a different 
one. We find this style of poetry flourishing almost only 
among peoples that have gone through some great crisis, or 
at least then only does it become popular. But it is obvious 
that the upper circles will feel this mental weariness sooner 
and oftener than the lower, and hence the pastoral appeals 
always most, and often only, to them as a natural reaction 
against an oppressive reality. As obviously, then, the pas- 
toral is natural only when it is artificial. 

The pastoral is least artificial at its origin. Theocritus 
stands nearest to the life of which he writes. He is often 
natural and naturalistic. Vergil already is artificial, and in 
Longus we have almost realized the shepherd and shepherd- 
ess of Watteau. Longus has indeed given us the best pas- 
toral romance, just as Theocritus gave us the best pastoral 
lyric. The stream is purest at its source. But it is not nat- 
ural either in its landscape or in its morals, and it is not 
meant to be. It is intended to evoke vague suggestions of 
lotos-eating ease in weary urban minds; to infuse country 
life and landscape with romantic interest by making it the 
background of a naive love story, and that is what practical- 
ly all the successors of Longus have done since, except that 
for the naive they have substituted various degrees of the 
pseudo-naive, not much to the advantage of the genre. 

The pastorals of the Italian renascence were based on 
Vergil, and those of Spain also. 1 In France Daphnis and 
Chloe was translated in time to work with the Spanish 
and Italian pastorals, and their influence are obvious from 
the outset. It was done into French by Amyot in 1550, 
and into French that was itself exquisite, and exqui- 
sitely preserved in the spirit of the original. It could not 
have failed to delight all who knew, and indeed we hear 
that the Regent himself decorated the first edition with 
drawings by his own hand. And yet less influence must be 

1 Politian, Orfeo, 1472; Sannazaro, Arcadia, 1504; Tasso, Aminta, 1573; 
Guarini Pastor fido, 1590; Ongaro, Alceo, 1590; Spenser, Shepherd's Cal- 
endar, 1579; Garcilasso, bef. 1536; Montemayor, Diana, 1524; Gaspar Gil 
Polo, Diana enamorada, 1564; Cervantes, Galatea, 1584. 
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ascribed to this little book which is still read to-day with de- 
light than to Montemayor's Spanish "Diana," that no mod- 
ern reader would for a moment fail to class with the "liter- 
ature suited for desolate islands," but which has been pro- 
nounced as, " after the 'Amadis,' perhaps the most epoch- 
making romance in the history of the world," not even ex- 
cepting the "Nouvelle Heloise" of Rousseau. 

The "Diana" was translated in 1560, and we learn from 
the satirist Sorel that it belonged to good social tone in the 
seventeenth century to have it on the parlor tables, a dignity 
shared only with "Astree." But the "Arcadia" of Sannaza- 
ro, the "Aminta" of Tasso, the "Pastor Fido" of Guarini 
were hardly less popular, and this by no means exhausts the 
list. All of which may go to show that the appearance of 
"Astree " in 1610 was by no means thunder from a clear sky. 
It was indeed inevitable, if Frenchmen were to write fiction 
at all in that generation, that something of this kind should 
be written: "A century of great political troubles, religious 
wars, and internal conflicts was drawing to a close. New 
limitations, social and political, exerted a pressure that but 
few escaped. Artificiality and strut ruled life and letters, 
and aroused, like some overseasoned dish, repulsion and 
longing for more simplicity and nature." 

This desire had already found a voice in 1588 in the once- 
popular "Juliette" of Nicholas de Montreux, whose only 
merit was its timeliness. And the genuineness of the aspi- 
ration for a simpler life is probably to be seen in the " Berge- 
ries de Vesper," a work now lost, of which Sorel says that 
some thought it vulgar "because it introduced real shep- 
herds instead of the Sirenes aud Celadons, making love as 
peasants may do nowadays, with many little rustic encoun- 
ters introduced in order to describe things with accurate sim- 
plicity." But evidently it was not the real thing that read- 
ers of that time wanted. They had quite enough of reality 
around them. What they asked of the novelist was to take 
them into a realm of the ideal, some cloud-cookoo-town of 
his fancy, and to keep them there as long as possible. 

For indeed the length of the novels that we are about to 
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consider is simply stupendous. Here is the "Astree," the 
first and a fair sample in this regard of the class, containing 
five volumes of 5,155 pages of quite close print. Need I say- 
that I have not read it through? Fortunately there is an ex- 
cellent detailed analysis by Bonafous, and another shorter 
one by Koerting, that will enable any reader to select for 
himself for further study the passages that promise to be to 
his purpose, and on similar study I shall base what I have 
to say of all the novels de longue haleine of this category. 

The first two volumes of the "Astree" appeared in 1610. 
A later date is usually given for the second volume, but a copy 
of this edition is in the university library at Leipzic. The 
third appeared in 1619, the posthumous fourth, and the fifth, 
based on the author's memoranda, in 1627, so that even ordina- 
ry readers were not overtaxed in keeping up with this period- 
ical publication. There were other continuations, however, 
unofficial, and yet apparently not wholly spurious. So that 
Urfe's life work bade fair to become the life work of his 
readers. The central thread of the story is that Celadon, a 
sort of maudlin coquebin, loves Astree, a sentimental prude. 
There seems no reason, except their own whimsicality, why 
they should not marry on page 2 as well as on page 5,155; 
but then we should not have this 5,000-page treatise on the 
verb aimer, which, asUrfe explains in the preface to Volume 
3, "is derived from animer, that is to perform the action 
proper to the anima, or soul." The work shows plain 
traces of all the influences we have examined. The oc- 
casional warlike episodes in which Celadon is involved are 
studied from the "Amadis." To the Greeks Urfe owed not 
only individual episodes, but also his story-telling art, and 
he borrowed much from the Latins also; but his greatest 
debt by far was to the pastoral romances, and above all to 
the "Diana." Wherein he is superior to his models is first 
in his character-drawing, then in his unfailing good humor, 
and finally in the personal element and higher social aim of 
his work. 

It must be admitted that Celadon is not a sympathetic 
person. To me he is decidedly exasperating. But no nov- 
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elistic creation can have left his name as that of a type in the 
literature of three languages without a touch of nature, and 
Celadon is true to nature in his timid vacillation between sen- 
suality and sentiment, in his enthusiastic weakness and dis- 
couraged desperation. In all this he is quite as true to nature 
as the kind of lover that all the world is said to love, the en- 
thusiastic votary of Cupid who goes through the world con- 
quering and to conquer. And in her way the same may be 
said of Astree. She is not half so nice as she would be if 
she were different — but then few girls are. Down in the 
bottom of her heart poor little trapped Cupid is trying his 
best to attract attention by some signal of distress, while the 
perverse maid, like many another, tries to mask, by prudish 
whimsicalities, the feeling that she hesitates to confess even 
to herself, though all the time she betrays it by her fanciful 
jealousies. The character is common enough in real life, 
and most people of analytic bent will prefer to study it there. 
As counterparts to these ingenuous lovers Urfe has con- 
ceived another pair, Silvandre and Diane, both riper and 
more reasonable, because less simple characters. But more 
interesting than any of these four is Hylas, "the true hero 
of the 'Astree,'" as Lafontaine makes Moliere say in his 
" Psyche," the unstable shepherd who can neither stop lov- 
ing nor stop mocking at love, a type of the easy-going court- 
iers of the Third and Fourth Henries. It has seemed to me 
therefore, that I could not better illustrate the style of the 
"Astree" than by a passage from the ninth chapter of the 
second book, in which Hylas, disputing with Sylvandre be- 
fore the nymph Leonide, gives his conception of love: 

"See here," said Hylas, "what impudence is this of that shepherd ! He 
alone, forsooth, knows what love is; he gives laws to love, does he, and 
makes it come down from heaven among men, and measures the greatness 
and perfection of our wills. Fair nymph, if it be not wearisome to you, 
permit me to show you his error." And then pulling down his hat, and 
lifting a little the rim that covered his forehead, putting one hand on his 
hip and with the other gesticulating to accompany the eagerness of his 
words, he spoke thus to her: "Tell me now what is love? Is it not the de- 
sire of the beauty and of the good that one lacks ? But if your love is the 
desire of a good that you lack, you must needs confess that some- 
thing can be added to your love that it does not possess. Then, too, you 
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say that it is irreproachable. If I ask you whom you love, you will answer, 
Diana, and you will say that she is the most perfect shepherdess in the 
world. Now answer me, if this shepherdess is as perfect as you think, are 
not you overbold to love such perfection, for there ought to be proportion 
between the loving and the loved ? For I suppose your presumption is not 
such that you venture to think yourself as perfect as you think her. And 
I am sure that you will want to reproach me with the same fault because I 
love Phyllis, who you will say has more perfection than I. But I am of the 
opposite opinion, first, because I do not regard Phyllis as you say you do 
Diana. I confess indeed that she has beauty and merit, but I am not with- 
out either. She has wit; I have too. She is prudent; I am no fool. In 
short, she is a shepherdess; I, a shepherd. If she is Phyllis, I am Hylas. 
Is there not congruity between us! For just as I am not so worthy that 
another be not worthier, so she is not so pretty that another may not be 
prettier. Therefore if any one will love wisely it must be as Hylas, not as 
Sylvandre. For to what end does one love save to have content? But 
what pleasure can these mournful, pensive lovers have who go forever 
wrapped in themselves, gnawing mind and heart with that chimera of con- 
stancy. Diana, Silvandre will say to us, does not love me; she loves 
another, and spurns me. But I will not cease to love and serve her for 
fear of being inconstant. Phyllis, Hylas will say to you, does not love you; 
she loves another, and spurns me. Why shall I not change this scornful 
ingrate for another who will love me and spurn another for my sake? 
Will it be for fear of being taxed with inconstancy? Ah, friends, tell 
me what wild beast is this inconstancy! Whom has it devoured? What 
sickness does it cause? Who has died of it? What brother or father 
ever had occasion to wear mourning for it? It is just a fancy, or 
rather an invention, of some shrewd girl, who, seeing herself grown ill- 
favored, or about to be exchanged for a fairer than she, put forward this 
opinion, and made it out to be something very bad. And shall a man of 
sense be deceived at it, and spend his time without occasion in labor with- 
out solace? Will men call that love and constancy, or will they not with 
much more reason call it madness? What! languish under the rule of an 
old, ungracious mistress! O, error unworthy of a man of wit and heart! 
When one says old, does not ugly of necessity follow? And if she is 
old and ugly, what judgment can hold her amiable? And if she is un- 
gracious, is it not as much as if to say deceitful, perfidious, disdainful? But 
if she is such, where is the heart that can endure to subject itself to such 
an outrageously unworthy person? Let Silvandre, then, ask me no more 
in what one can reprove his love, or where one can find a more perfect 
love, for I am sure that there is none in this company who will not say: 
"Hylas loves, and Hylas alone knows how to love like a man of wit and 
heart." 

This passage will show that Urfe had humor in a greater 
degree than perhaps any other pastoral poet or writer. He 
sees the comic side of his own work, and anticipates much 
of the satire of Sorel's "Berger Extravagant." But there 
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is a difference. The wit of Sorel is caustic, cynical, as that 
of the old raconteurs had been. The humor of Urfe is always 
genially optimistic. Indeed, his genius is astonishingly sup- 
ple and various within his chosen sphere, so that many of 
the episodes are almost independent studies of various 
phases of love, and may perhaps be read in that way with 
the greatest pleasure. Thus, as Montegut has said, the love 
of Hylas is a sportive hedonism, witty, light-hearted, and in- 
constant, that of Damon is violent and gusty passion, that 
of Chryseide is vehemently self-assertive, that of Valentinian 
lusty and with a satyr leer; while on the other hand Tircis 
is nobly Platonic, Sylvandre shows a subtlety born of expe- 
rience, and all offer so many object lessons to Celadon's 
sentimental ideality. Thus Urfe is in a very real way and 
to no small degree the predecessor of Racine and Marivaux, 
the first who made the study of love the center of minute 
observation and description, though not yet of psychological 
analysis. In this regard Urfe is not surpassed, is not even 
approached, by any novelist of the century, save perhaps 
Madame de Lafayette, whose " Princesse de Cleves" owes 
perhaps its present greater popularity to its shortness. 

I could wish that it were possible for me by further cita- 
tions to show that Urfe, in spite of the obvious artificiality of 
his scheme, was in his way a sort of realist. Hylas himself 
is obviously intended to suggest the typical courtier of 
Henry IV. ; and Patru, a contemporary of the author, says 
that Urfe told him that the foundations of all the characters 
were taken from Urfe's immediate circle, just as the scene 
of their loves, the banks of the Lignon, was chosen, as he 
tells us, "to make as honored and renowned as possible" 
the scene of his own birth. In this, too, Urfe is at once 
first and best of the ideal novelists of the century. And 
this touch of realism shows itself also in his style, especially 
in conversations, of which he inaugurated the difficult art 
that has now become a tradition of French fiction. 

Thus far we have taken no account of the great space 
accorded by Urfe, following here as in so much else the 
example of Montemayor, to verses which indeed form so 
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considerable a part of the whole that Boileau ventures the 
suggestion that the novel was written to furnish a fit setting 
for them (Dialogue des heros du roman, Preface), though 
they are neither original in subject nor polished in execu- 
tion, so that there is little reason to dwell upon them. It is 
far more likely that the motive of the "Astree " was to re- 
act against the coarseness which had overtaken French man- 
ners under the vert galant reign of Henry IV. Urfe's book, 
taken as a whole, and with some discordant notes, is a 
praise of all the social virtues, which are rewarded with the 
same precision that deals out condemnation to vice. It is 
not improbable that this kindly sermonizing of the aristo- 
cratic reformer assisted the popularity of the "Astree" as 
much as it was assisted by it. It is certain that it had an 
immense influence in this direction. The first Parisian lit- 
erary salon, the Hotel Rambouillet, of such cardinal impor- 
tance in the evolution of French society and literature 
throughout the century, both for good and for ill, and at 
the zenith of its influence from 1624 to 1648, seems to have 
had its origin in a desire to approximate, so far as might be, 
to the aristocratic republic of the "Astree." It has even 
been said, and by Frenchmen, that bon ton in French so- 
ciety dates from the "Astree." Nor can one wonder at its 
influence when one considers the evidences of its astounding 
popularity. It came at the right moment. It met a long- 
felt and universal want, and the salt of its humor saved it 
from the penalty of its sentimentality. Even Sorel, the de- 
clared enemy of the whole pastoral school, whose "Berger 
Extravagant" is a sort of "Joseph Andrews" to Urfe's 
"Pamela; or Virtue Rewarded," pronounced it "an ex- 
quisite work." Bishops and saints, Camus and Francis de 
Sales, echoed the sentiments of the author of "Francion." 
The Bishop of Avranches, the scholarly Huet, writer of a 
treatise on the origin of novels, says in a letter to the novel- 
ist Mademoiselle de Scudery: "This work was received by 
the public with infinite applause, and especially by those who 
were distinguished by the polish and beauty of their minds. 
... I was almost a child when I first read it, and I was so 
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affected by it that I used to avoid seeing or opening it, fear- 
ing that I should be forced to read it again by the pleasure 
that I foresaw from it, as by a sort of enchantment." La- 
ter he yielded to the sweet temptation and read the novel 
"repeatedly aloud to his sister." Lafontaine, who surely 
was a man of good and unconventional taste, says: "When 
I was a boy I read his novel, and I read it still as a gray- 
beard." Strangest of all is to find the crusty old Marquis 
de Larochefoucauld and the sprightly Fontanelle rejoicing 
in the love affairs of Celadon. The book was not only the 
"breviary of courtiers," but, if we may credit the satirists, 
was read and studied by all who had social aspirations. So- 
rel makes the hero of his " Berger Extravagant" belong to 
"a company of boys and girls who took all the names from 
the book of 'Astree,' so that their talk was a perpetual pas- 
toral," and the Javotte of Furetiere's "Roman Bourgeois" 
cannot lay it down until she reads herself almost sick over 
its five thousand pages. Among such people it seems for 
two generations to have been a sort of book of reference on 
questions of deportment and breeding, and it was imitated on 
the popular stage in pastorals as countless as they were con- 
temptible. 

There is no end to the evidences that might be gathered 
of the universal and continued popularity of this work 
whose memory is now but a legendary mockery. It may 
suffice to state that twenty-nine German princes and prin- 
cesses, with nineteen lords and ladies of high nobility, ad- 
dressed to the author of "Astree " in 1624 a petition, re- 
citing that they had constituted themselves an Academie des 
vrais amants, had taken to themselves names from his work, 
and begged him for its speedy completion. This surely 
makes all other evidence superfluous. 

The "Astree" is a novel in a sense that no work preced- 
ing it is. It showed as no preceding work of fiction had 
done the possibilities of a new genre, which, however, nei- 
ther Urfe nor his successors clearly defined. Indeed, the 
whole century is taken up with an effort, or rather with 
manifold efforts, to find out what the novel is, what limita- 
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tions set it off from the drama and from history, from the 
epic and from satire. Gradually from these efforts there 
emerges a clear conception of what prose fiction could be and 
attempt, and what it should leave to other forms of literary 
art. The first novel that marks this demarcation is " Gil 
Bias." B. W. Wells. 



